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For each child regardless of race, color or creed — 





1. The right to the affection and intelligent guidance of understand- 
ing parents. 

2. The right to be raised in a decent home in which he or she is 
adequately fed, clothed and sheltered. 

3. The right to the benefits of religious guidance and training. 

4. The right to a school program, which, in addition to sound 
academic training, offers maximum opportunity for individual 
development and preparation for living. 

5. The right to receive constructive discipline for the proper de- 
velopment of good character, conduct and habits. 

6. The right to be secure in his or her community against all in- 
fluences detrimental to proper and wholesome development. 

7 The right to the individual selection of free and wholesome 
recreation. 

8. The right to live in a community in which adults practice the 
belief that the welfare of their children is of primary importance. 

9. The right to receive good adult example. 

10. The right to a job commensurate with his or her ability, train- 
ing and experience, and protection against physical or moral 
employment hazards which adversely affect wholesome de- 
velopment. 

11. The right to early diagnosis and treatment 
of a handicaps and mentai and social 
maladjustments, at public expense whenever 

necessary. 


Copyright 1950, by The Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. 











EDITORS’ PREFACE 


This symposium on the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency consists primarily of papers which were presented at 
the St. Lawrence University Institute on Crime and Delin- 
quency during the week of July 16, 1950. 

During two previous years, 1947 and 1948, St. Lawrence 
University was host to conferences which stressed the con- 
tributions of the social sciences and psychology to an under- 
standing of crime and delinquency. The 1950 Institute, an 
outgrowth of those previous experiences, was developed 
with the cooperation of the New York State Departments 
of Mental Hygiene, Correction, and Social Welfare, the 
Division of Parole and the New York State Youth Com- 
mission. The papers collected here were selected with par- 
ticular reference to the contribution of the Youth Commis- 
sion to programs of delinquency prevention in New York. 

Established in 1945 as a result of recommendations by 
Governor Dewey’s Inter-Department Committee on Delin- 
quency, the Youth Commission represents an effort to coor- 
dinate governmental departments at the State level so as to 
stimulate and assist efforts for delinquency prevention at 
the local level. 

This symposium is oriented to the desirability and neces- 
sity of making a. broad attack on the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. The St. Lawrence papers have been supple- 
mented by descriptions of two local programs. 

The reader will find certain points appearing repeatedly 
in the papers. It was felt that these would be of value in 
showing the agreements and no attempt was made to try 
to edit out such reemphasis. It is the hope of the editors that 
these articles will reinforce the view that delinquency pre- 
vention is part of the larger problem of creating conditions 
conducive to good mental health in the home, in the school 
and in the rest of the community. 

Joseph J. Ramoda 
Dean, St. Lawrence U. 
Canton, N. Y. 








IMPACT OF EDUCATION ON JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Ralph B. Spence 


There is wide agreement that delinquency is not to be 
thought of in terms of single factors or combination of 
factors but rather as a relationship between an individual 
youth and his community. In this interrelationship there is a 
varying area of activity on the youth’s part which will be 
accepted by the community as within the general range of 
desirable or appropriate acts. Acts which go beyond these 
limits will be considered delinquent by that particular com- 
munity at that time. Our general understanding of the edu- 
cational activities which will be helpful can then be stated in 
relation to what is intolerable. Our task, therefore, is to de- 
fine the dimensions of intolerability in 1950 in New York 
State communities. 

Since intolerability is a condition which depends both up- 
on the nature of the act and the reaction of the community 
to that act, we need to look further into these two aspects of 
the situation. In the first place there will be some very ex- 
treme acts which no normal community could handle. In- 
dividuals showing such behavior would be transferred to an 
atypical community—some sort of special institution which 
is essentially a kind of hospital. There are many other ex- 
treme acts now frequently handled on the delinquency basis 
which under certain conditions a community might absorb 
through its normal activities. It would recognize these as 
extreme instances of the growing-up process and deal with 
them positively through home, school and other customary 
agencies. These same extreme acts in other communities less 
well equipped in philosophy and in personnel would tend to 
be quickly adjudicated as delinquent and the offender ban- 
ished to other regions. 
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What I am trying to show is that the relationship is a 
dynamic one which depends more upon the attitude of the 
community towards the growing-up process than it does 
upon the specific acts of the young people. The attitude not 
only is important in relation to the way in which the mar- 
ginal act is handled but also in creating conditions which 
tend to foster such marginal acts. A stable community is 
one which not only can absorb a great many marginal acts 
in a positive way but is also the kind of community which 
provides a more definite setting for youth before he is likely 
to generate questionable acts. The unstable community is 
less able to tolerate activities which are fairly characteristic 
of young people but it also, by virtue of its insecurity, is 
more likely to create situations which are intolerable to the 
individual and therefore will lead to a larger amount of 
relatively undesirable behavior. 

We have tried to make clear that reducing delinquency in 
1950 is more a matter of building communities that under- 
stand, cherish and strengthen youth than it is of the biolog- 
ical nature of the youth. This process of growing up repre- 
sents a struggle on the part of youth to become more and 
more independent. It is progression from dependency to 
mature responsibility. Such development is never a smooth, 
regular moving-ahead. Like the path of a new driver, it is 
jerky, going too far in one direction and then moving vio- 
lently in another. The excessiveness will be very pronounced 
i a few individuals. These will be the ones that will test our 
faith and our skill in helping them achieve adulthood. 

In the smaller, more homogeneous communities of fifty 
years ago it was more possible to use constructively this 
urge to try to become men and, women than it is today. Par- 
ents and community leaders of these earlier villages would 
probably have been even less articulate about the process 
than we are today but they were living in surroundings of a 
kind for which they had workable procedures. Today our 
urban industrial centers with their anonymity, their mech- 
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anized ways and particularly their lack (except in times of 
war ) of any need for the services of youth represent a kind 
of life so new we do not have a sound approach to helping 
youth grow up. With widespread communication networks 
we greatly increase youth’s sophistication regarding things, 
to do but limited opportunities for creative utilization of 
youth’s abilities leave these young people more immature in 
their doing. 
Two things follow from the above analysis: 


a) We need a plan for helping children grow up which is 
appropriate for the 1950’s. 

b) Such a plan must be a community responsibility in 
contrast to family-centered responsibility of 1850. 
The 1950 plan will have a vital place for the family 
but the family is not in a position to deal with the 
complex, industrial, urban life. 


What are some of the essentials of a 1950 plan? The basic 
elements are what they have always been; the problem is to 
find how to achieve them today. 

It is not possible to give here all the details of what chil- 
dren need to grow up in a reasonably normal fashion. I list 
here some on which we need to work intensively in order to 
meet the challenge of delinquency. 


A growing child should have in addition to adequate nu- 
trition, exercise, and rest: 


a. A feeling of security — of being wanted and accepted. 

b. Opportunity to spend much time with other children 
of approximately the same age and to be a member of 
a number of groups which have real significance for 
him. 

c. Plenty of experience in succeeding. This means that he 
will have a chance to function in situations which are 
flexible enough to take him for what he is. 
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d. As he grows older, increasing responsibilities in the 
community life. Tasks which are so related to the wel- 
fare of the community that life will be less rich if they 
are not done and where he will therefore feel im- 
portant as a partner in democracy. 

e. Equality of status. No feeling that his opportunity is 
less or more than someone else’s because of difference 
of race, color, creed or family position. 


As was indicated above, the small self-contained agricul- 
tural community of the 1850’s did a fairly good job of pro- 
viding these aspects of living. It certainly had numerous in- 
adequacies and we could suggest many improvements but 
(1) children were an asset and therefore were wanted, 
(2) the larger families with so many of life’s activities 
family-centered provided youth with group membership, 
responsible chores and opportunities to demonstrate suc- 
cessful achievement in recognizable fashion, and (3) the 
communities, more homogeneous as to economic display and 
racial and religious composition, provided a frontier equality 
which has been noted by native and foreign observers. 

What can we do to get more of these qualities in 1950? 
This further elaborates the plans where we need to make an 
educational impact. 


1. We need to help the family find itself in 1950. We 
need to work out the functions of the individual fami- 
lies in relation to the collective responsibilities at the 
community level. 

We believe in the family. Therefore it is incumbent 

upon us to have good families. It is not possible here 

to elaborate on this aspect of the total approach, but 

I would like to mention some points in relation to 

strengthening the family. 

a. We can take a more positive approach. We have 
talked so much about the faults of the family and 
about the harm which parents can do that we have 
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tended to make the family situation worse rather 
than better. We need to find ways to get people to 
feel that families are fun. 
b. We can plan more activities, particularly in recrea- 
tion, which families can do as families. 
c. We can provide better help for families in meeting 
such needs as health, budgeting, and housing. 
. We can provide for more groups with competent lead- 
ership so that youth can learn group skills with others 
of his age. The small families and the mobility of 
many of them give the youth of 1950 limited oppor- 
tunity for establishing close relationships with others 
of his age. We have a number of group work agencies 
which do excellent work. There are two limitations at 
present: they reach only a small percentage of the 
youth and for the ones they do reach they often leave 
uncovered many of the youth’s total needs. 
. We can find ways to give youth more chances to get 
real feelings of succeeding. This would mean less com- 
parison with others and more emphasis on the team 
approach where different persons contribute different 
skills to make an effective unit. The difficulty with 
relative comparisons is that only 50% can be above 
the median. We can apply our ingenuity to find more 
different kinds of things youth can do. That is one of 
the great strengths of democracy. Another thing that 
will help to increase the youth’s opportunities to ex- 
perience success is to give more place to his abilities 
and interests as he himself helps to reveal them. This 
has the advantage of giving him experiences in learn- 
ing to appraise his own contributions. 
. Wecan find community needs which can be met by the 
services of youth. During World War II we learned 
quite a bit about kinds of services which children and 
youth could contribute to the community. We need to 
continue such exploration of possibilities. Think how 
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much more beautiful Our Town could be if it could 
find a way of harnessing 10,000 youth days in such 
activities as cleaning up vacant lots, planting trees and 
flowers, checking soil erosion and painting fences 
(shades of Tom Sawyer). Think how much more feel- 
ing for Our Town the youth who participated would 
have. 

5. We can extend the program now under way to insure 
more equality. New York State can be proud of the 
progress it has made in reducing discrimination due 
to differences of race, color and creed. There is still 
much to be done in these areas and there is much more 
to be done in relation to economic inequality which is 
unrelated to race or creed. The studies of the effects of 
class distinctions upon youth highlight this need. 


What can be done to move in the direction suggested? 

There is nothing novel in the points listed. They have 
been advocated by numerous authorities. They would be 
generally accepted by most community leaders. 

These points are not, however, widely characteristic of 
1950 communities. It seems to me that there are two factors 
which help to account for this lack: (1) We have in our 
communities no responsible channel at the overall commu- 
nity level for getting this kind of action, and (2) we do not 
yet have qualified professional personnel to provide the help 
which is needed to get these services established. 

Improvement in the public schools came with a clarifica- 
tion of the responsibility of boards of education and partic- 
ularly with the increase in persons with professional train- 
ing to help the boards in extending education. 

In the light of the above analysis, I come back to the ques- 
tion of the kind of educational effort which will have the 
most fundamental and lasting impact upon delinquency. 
It seems to me that our educational effort should concen- 
trate upon achieving the following: 
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1) Agreement among community leaders as to the essen- 
tial nature of a youth program appropriate for 1950. 

2) The specific application of these ideas to each com- 
munity in order to develop an appropriate pattern 
for each. 

3) Specific action beginning in those areas and in those 
groups where the need is greatest. 

4) The development of supporting state and national aid 
to facilitate these local programs. 


The Youth Commission has emphasized the Children’s 
Bill of Rights. We are now at the point where we should 
start intensive work on a constitution to make this Bill of 
Rights more of a reality for all children. 


Dr. Spence, Professor of Education in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is education consultant to the Youth Commission. 








NEW YORK PROGRESS IN DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION 


Lee C. Dowling 


The State of New York has been dealing with delinquents 
since 1796, In that year provisions were made for the first 
State prison and since that time millions of dollars have 
been appropriated annually for the maintenance and con- 
struction of correctional institutions. But, until 1945 when 
the Youth Commission was established by the Legislature, 
no funds were allocated for the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. Yet there is plenty of evidence throughout the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York that the welfare of its 
children is a concern and a responsibility of the State and its 
sub-divisions. 

Early in 1943, when juvenile delinquency had increased 
about 34 per cent over the pre-war year of 1938, Governor 
Dewey took effective action by appointing an Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee to study juvenile delinquency and to 
make recommendations as to a program of prevention. 
After a year of study, this committee concluded that the 
place of State government is to encourage and stimulate the 
municipalities to undertake increased activities in this field 
and that this could best be accomplished through a State 
Youth Commission. 

Thus, New York State planned a partnership in youth 
under which a temporary State agency was to give leader- 
ship, guidance, and financial assistance where necessary to 
the communities throughout the State for implementation 
of their efforts to further the prevention of delinquency. 
From this partnership was to come the programs, facilities, 
services and finances to better meet the needs of the State’s 
children. 

In order to accomplish an organized attack upon the prob- 
lem, the heads of six State agencies — the Commissioners 
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of Correction, Education, Labor, Mental Hygiene, Social 
Welfare, and the Chairman of the Board of Parole — were 
together to form a temporary Youth Commission. In sub- 
mitting a special message to the Legislature this year, urg- 
ing the continuance of the Commission for another three 
years, Governor Thomas E. Dewey expressed his opinion 
as follows: 


“When the Commission was established, it was hoped but not 
expected that its immediate accomplishments would reach the high 
level they have achieved. I do not believe that anyone expected that 
the large number of projects now in operation would be so quickly 
established. Yet, remarkable as these achievements have been, the 
promise of benefit to be gained from the further experimental pro- 
grams encouraged by the Commission and from the greater 
development of coordination among existing agencies is of even 
greater importance today.” 


The social and economic dislocations of the past 25 years, 
particularly in World War II, and an uncertain peace in a 
confused world have shaken our security and, undoubtedly, 
affected the behavior of our children. The solution of these 
and other adverse conditions may not be found within any 
one State agency. But acting in concert, there is much that 
has been done: 


The place of juvenile delinquency in State government has been 
identified and through a coordinating State agency — the Youth 
Commission — a unified program of action has been initiated and is 
well under way. 

It has endeavored to meet youth problems with practical measures, 
remembering that the ultimate solution rests in our homes, our 
schools, our churches and our communities. 

It has given guidance, leadership and financial assistance so that 
positive programs can be initiated locally. 

It has planned and encouraged the development of children’s serv- 
ices which make possible the early location and treatment of behavior 
problems. 


It has stimulated the development of supervised leisure time 
activities. 
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It has analyzed “on the record” trends of juvenile delinquency so 
that the problem can be better understood and methods devised to 
cope with existing trends. 

It has directed a positive effort toward strengthening family life — 
the most potent influence in a child’s life. 

It has assisted in unifying local efforts on behalf of youth and 
stimulation of public interest in and support for local preventive 
efforts. 

It has undertaken numerous studies of youth problems and needs 
and use of every means to promote a better understanding of them. 


Thus, New York State has moved ahead in the interest of 
its children, on the sound assumption that there is a place 
for delinquency prevention in State government. 


Mr. Dowling, a Deputy Commissioner in the State Department of Social 
Welfare, is Executive Director of the New York State Youth Commission. 








PARTNERSHIP IN YOUTH 
Robert P. Capes 


The increase in juvenile delinquency throughout the na- 
tion has led thirty-five of the States to establish commis- 
sions or committees on youth. Most of these agencies came 
into existence to meet the social problems caused or inten- 
sified by World War II. These agencies fall into four gen- 
eral categories: 


I. Those concerned with the broad field of youth needs 
and problems. 

II. Those directing their efforts at reviewing and improv- 
ing laws relating to Children’s Courts and affecting 
children. These are generally called Code Commissions. 

III. Those concerned with delinquency prevention and 
treatment (including Probation, Parole, and Institu- 
tional) of juvenile delinquents and young offenders. 
These are patterned after the Youth Authority Act 
recommended by the American Law Institute. 

IV. Those concerned with the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency and youth crime. 


The New York State Youth Commission is concerned 
with the prevention of juvenile delinquency and youth crime. 
It has a paid administrative staff consisting of approximate- 
ly 35 persons and an administrative budget of slightly less 
than $200,000 per year. It has an additional appropriation 
of in excess of $2,000,000 per year for State aid to local 
municipalities for youth services. 


Under the Youth Commission Act, State financial assist- 
ance to municipalities (cities, counties, towns and villages), 
is provided for youth bureaus, youth service projects and 
recreation projects. New York State is the only State pro- 
viding such financial assistance to its municipalities. 
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Over 700 municipalities, representing 90 per cent of the 
State’s population, are receiving approximately $1,500,000 
annually in State aid for the expansion of existing recrea- 
tion facilities or the creation of new recreation services. 
More than 300 different types of recreation activities are 
being carried on in over 2,000 different facilities in the 
State under the Youth Commission program. These activi- 
ties fall within three major classifications : — active sports 
and games, social activities, and arts and crafts. Over 800 
municipal facilities, 900 school facilities, 300 private and 52 
State facilities are being used and approximately 2,600 
recreation workers are being employed. Fifty per cent of 
the moneys used to finance these recreation services comes 
from the State with 42 per cent from municipalities, 5 per 
cent from gifts and 3 per cent from Boards of Education. 
Fifty-seven per cent is spent for leadership personnel with 
18 per cent for supplies, 8 per cent for maintenance and 17 
per cent for miscellaneous expenditures. 

The creation of youth bureaus constitutes a new approach 
to the general problem of meeting the needs of children. 
The Youth Commission Act defines a youth bureau as “an 
agency created by a county or city and responsible to the 
chief executive thereof for the purpose of coordinating and 
supplementing the activities of public, private and religious 
agencies devoted in whole or in part to the welfare and pro- 
tection of youth.” Youth bureaus are now in operation in 
the cities of Cortland, Geneva, Hudson, Ithaca, New York, 
Oneida, Rochester and in Rensselaer County. In excess of 
$200,000 annually in State aid is provided for the operation 
of these eight youth bureaus. 

Under the Youth Commission Act, provision is made for 
financial assistance to municipalities for the establishment 
of youth service projects which, in a general way, are activi- 
ties directed at the two following purposes: (1) to identify 
children who exhibit behavior problems and, (2) to provide 
appropriate treatment services to meet the needs of children 
so identified. 
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Youth service projects have taken the form of child guid- 
ance clinics and referral units in schools or elsewhere. Eight 
clinics and 11 referral units have been approved for State 
aid. Three of these clinics are operating in two upstate 
counties and one city. The remaining clinics and the 11 re- 
ferral units are parts of the New York City Youth Board’s 
program. 

The prevention of delinquency rests largely upon better 
meeting the needs of children. These needs are obvious and 
understandable when given the consideration they merit. 
But in a confused and restless world, perhaps some of them 
have been more talked about than satisfied. 

The Youth Commission recognized that a better public 
understanding of the problems of youth and public support 
for programs directed at meeting them must precede the 
mustering and effective use of our abundant human and 
material resources. This important educational undertaking 
was carried on through the media of publications, public 
addresses and displays, radio, documentary films and the 
press. 

Major emphasis was placed upon the needs of children, 
how and where they should be met and the importance of 
the home, the school, the church and the community in the 
wholesome development of children. 

Early in the life of the Youth Commission, a concise 
statement pointing up the objectives in the field of child care 
was prepared and made available for framing. This docu- 
ment, called the “Children’s Bill of Rights,” is used as the 
frontispiece of this issue. This bill, which has received na- 
tion-wide recognition, has been the theme of tableaux, plays 
and public exhibitions. It has been used as a basis for class 
room discussions, also in newspaper editorials and on 
Christmas cards, and it is displayd in the offices of thou- 
sands of the nation’s youth welfare agencies, children’s 
courts and schools. 

The Commission in cooperation with the Radio Bureau 
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of the New York State Department of Commerce developed 
a series of eight, 15-minute dramatized radio programs. 
This series in transcript form was used by 25 stations. Also 
in cooperation with the Radio Bureau, the Commission has 
prepared spot announcements with stand-by material re- 
garding child care and family life education, and these have 
been used by radio stations within the state. 

The March of Time and RKO Pathe, Inc. produced for 
the Commission two nationally acclaimed documentary 
films entitled CHILDREN IN TROUBLE, and FAMI- 
LIES FIRST. Each of these has been witnessed by more 
than 16,000,000 persons. These films were shown by 6,355 
theatres, 92 television stations and to 6,206 groups at 
schools, colleges, parent-teacher, service clubs and other in- 
terested agencies. More than 255 prints of these two films 
have been sold to out-of-state colleges, schools, churches, 
and state and local departments of education and health, 
and are being used in 37 states, Canada, Germany and 
Hawaii. The Commission has purchased and made available 
80 prints of other 16 mm films pertaining to youth needs 
and services which have been shown to 2,100 New York 
State groups including school children, service clubs, par- 
ent-teacher, mother’s clubs, veteran and labor organiza- 
tions, churches and other interested agencies. 

In recognition of the great need for family life education, 
an 18-page discussion outline supplementing the Youth 
Commission’s documentary film, FAMILIES FIRST, was 
made available to interested groups. This Film Manual and 
Guide has been used in schools, colleges, parent groups, etc. 
to prepare youth for their future parental responsibilities 
and to assist parents in better understanding and meeting 
the needs of their children. 

In summary, the New York State Youth Commission 
has attempted to stimulate a more effective meeting of chil- 
dren’s needs in our homes, churches, schools and communi- 
- ties by promoting for the children of New York State the 
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rights which are set forth in the Youth Commission’s Chil- 
dren’s Bill of Rights. In order to carry out the various pro- 
grams of the Youth Commission, it has been necessary to 
secure the cooperation and support of many agencies inter- 
ested in youth. The New York State program is not a State 
program but a state-wide program which has been carried 
on by a Partnership In Youth. 


Mr. Capes is Executive Secretary of the New York State Youth Commission. 








THE NEW YORK CITY PLAN* 


An example of a sound plan for a youth bureau is provid- 
ed by the New York City Youth Board. The New York 
City Youth Board is the planning and administrative agency 
of a program directed at the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. Operating under the Youth Board and through the 
medium of public and private agencies are numerous educa- 
tion and recreation projects, the activities of which are co- 
ordinated and concentrated in the eleven highest delin- 
quency areas in the City of New York. 

The core of this system is 11 referral units under which 
emphasis is placed upon location of vulnerable children in 
elementary schools and the provision of services to meet 
their needs. The referral unit program has been set up as a 
separate unit in the Division of Child Welfare of the Board 
of Education and qualified social work personnel staff the 
operating referral units. 

Children exhibiting behavior problems are referred to 
the units by schools, public and private social agencies, cler- 
gymen and private citizens where their problems are diag- 
nosed and treatment required to meet their problems is 
provided. A psychiatrist will assist referral unit personnel 
in diagnoses. All participating agencies have agreed to ab- 
sorb up to the maximum of their potentialities of cases re- 
ferred. However, if indicated and required services can not 
be provided, provision is made for the purchase of treatment 
services on a per capita basis. 


ACTIVITIES 
Recreation treatment facilities to be utilized include the 
community center program of the Division of Community 
Education of the Board of Education operating in 35 
schools located in these 11 areas of concentration. The same 
Division operates programs in six housing projects located 
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in these same areas. In addition to furnishing treatment for 
specific children referred by the referral units, the Com- 
munity Education Division’s program is designed to fur- 
nish recreation and activity programs for youngsters not 
detected as vulnerables but living in these 11 depressed areas 
and not now participating in worthwhile leisure time acti- 
vity programs. 

In addition to this public agency program, some private 
group work agencies in the 11 areas of concentration are 
expanding their programs to provide planned treatment for 
children referred by the referral units. These same and 
other agencies also are participating in the mass attack on 
delinquency in their areas by expanding their group work 
programs to provide services for children living in these 
areas and not presently served by the agencies. Some agen- 
cies have workers assigned to work with gangs independent 
of the agency’s program. 

As one phase of the treatment program, summer camp 
placements were made for 300 children selected by the Chil- 
dren’s Division of the Domestic Relations Court, the Bu- 
reaus of Child Guidance and Attendance of the Board of 
Education, and Department of Welfare. These agencies are 
doing follow-up work with the children and their families 
to insure maximum benefits from camp experience. 

The Police Athletic League has expanded its summer 
playstreet program by installing four programs in each area 
for a total of 44 additional playstreets as another phase of 
the mass attack on delinquency. 

Of major importance among treatment facilities ap- 
proved are the case work and individual guidance services 
including psychiatric treatment facilities, which will be ob- 
tained from accredited agencies serving certain areas of 
concentration. The treatment of children’s problems will 
not be isolated from fundamental family problems for 
provisions are made in these areas to care for difficult fam- 
ily situations discovered in the diagnostic process. 
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CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 


Under the Youth Board program a citizens’ committee 
made an intensive study of children’s needs and resources in 
one of the higher delinquency areas in the city. As a result 
of the recommendations of this study, a program was ini- 
tiated to meet the needs of youth in that area. Under this 
approach, three selected schools were provided with a full 
battery of children’s services including child guidance 
clinics. Plans for in-service training for teachers in the 
three clinic schools are being carried on to insure the best 
use of the facilities which have been provided. 

The Community Education Division of the Board of 
Education also is concentrating its community center pro- 
gram in this demonstration area so that more adequate re- 
creational facilities may be available on an individual child 
need basis. 

In this demonstration area, the Police Athletic League in 
its newly established Edward Lynch Memorial Center, is 
demonstrating the possible value of different type programs. 

In the field of treatment of more serious delinquencies a 
psychiatric treatment clinic has been established in the Chil- 
dren’s Division of the Domestic Relations Court. For the 
group over 16 and under 21 — and especially for young 
women — a diagnostic psychiatric clinic has been estab- 
lished on a similar demonstration basis in the Magistrate’s 
Courts. 

The entire New York City Youth Board program is sub- 
ject to planned and continuous research directed at two 
specific objectives: (1) ascertain the extent and nature of 
children’s problems in surveyable areas, and (2) determine 
insofar as possible the effectiveness of the entire program 
in the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


*From Bulletin No. 3, “Partnership in Youth.” Published Feb. 1950 by 
N.Y. State Youth Commission, Albany. 

















SCHOOL SURVEYS AND DELINQUENCY 
PREDICTION 


Daniel P. Clarke and Dorothy Gray * 


Recent studies on delinquency stress the importance of 
the school for developing emotionally secure children. An 
example is found in “The Harlem Project’ reported by the 
New York City Board of Education. This project involved 
an attempt to meet the special needs of sixty-seven junior 
high school girls who had been certified by their Principals 
as being “unmanageable.” Despite the fact that most of 
these girls were from severely disorganized families, three- 
fourths of them were helped to an improved behavioral ad- 
justment when they were placed in the improved educational 
setting of the project school: 

“Poor home conditions were not an insurmountable obstacle 
-to behavior adjustment. Given more individual and special help, 

these girls could be strengthened to withstand home difficulties... . 

The influence of parental conflict, parental rejection, sibling rivalry, 

maternal deprivation and gross social pathology were studied and 

it was found that none of these singly prevented improved adjust- 
ment. Even where girls were burdened with several of these prob- 
lems they made successful adjustment.” 

The Harlem Project indicated that a good school can do 
much to compensate for a poor home. 

The relative influence of home and school as factors in 
children’s maladjustment can be estimated from findings 
from some studies made by the Youth Commission staff. 
Every fifth and sixth grade pupil in the public schools of a 
central New York city was studied with respect to three 
factors: family disorganization, school situation and 
behavior :* 


* The research reported in this article is a product of a Youth Commission 
research-team consisting of the writers and Miss Marion Regan, social worker. 
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Per Cent 
Number Misbehaving 

UNFAVORABLE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Home only 66 36.4 

Home & School 33 60.6 

School only 97 38.1 
ENVIRONMENT RELATIVELY SATISFACTORY 448 25.7 
Fifth and Sixth Grade Total 644 30.4 


These data from a complete sample of all the children 
suggest that undesirable behavior is as likely to be asso- 
ciated with an unfavorable school situation as with an un- 
favorable home situation. Undesirable behavior is most 
likely to appear, however, among children who are unfavor- 
ably situated both in home and school. The data suggest that 
a relationship exists between the child’s behavior and both 
his home and school situations. 

A similar study of a group of 114 children who appeared 
in Children’s Courts on delinquency petitions following a 
1946 survey of 5,299 pupils in grades three through eight 
showed the following distributions for unfavorable home 
and school situations: 


UNFAVORABLE 
ENVIRONMENT 
Home only 32 per cent 
Home & School 35 per cent 
School only 16 per cent 
ENVIRONMENT RELATIVELY SATISFACTORY 17 per cent 
Total 114 delinquents 100 per cent 


From this distribution it can be seen that 67 per cent of the 
delinquents were from unfavorable home situations and 
that 51 per cent were from unfavorable school situations. 


* Information on the home was secured from agency case records for the 
families of the fifth and sixth grade children. Cases were abstracted for sixteen 
indicators of family disorganization. The indicators were weighted according 
to the difference between their frequencies of occurrence in delinquent and 
non-delinquent families. The 15% of the families having the highest weighted 
scores were considered disorganized. Information on behavior and school situa- 
tion was obtained by means of the Youth Commission Survey of Pupil Adjust- 
ment (1948 revision). 
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One third of the delinquents had been in adverse settings 
both in home and school. Only 17 per cent were not affected 
by handicaps either in home or school. This finding tends to 
confirm the concept that the basic causes of delinquency lie 
in unintelligent practices in the school as well as in the home. 

These data on the relative influences of home and school 
on children’s misbehavior are encouraging from the point 
of view of delinquency reduction. They suggest the desira- 
bility of strengthening our schools so as to provide havens 
of security wherein children can develop emotionally as well 
as intellectually. The data are encouraging because it is 
relatively easy to improve a school whereas the improve- 
ment of family life is a very difficult and complex task. 

During the past four years, Youth Commission psycholo- 
gists have been working with selected schools on some of the 
problems involved in a school’s attempt to engage in delin- 
quency prevention. This work has been both in devising 
methods for identifying pre-delinquent children and in test- 
ing methods for meeting the needs of such children. The 
remainder of this paper will be devoted to the survey meth- 
od as a delinquency predictor. 


FINDING THE PRE-DELINQUENTS 


Finding the children who are most likely to resort to de- 
linquent behavior implies the use of some sort of survey 
technique. Such a survey was attempted in 1946 when 
Youth Commission staff worked with ten school systems in 
the Capital District on a multiple-criteria study of 5,299 
children in grades three to eight. The major purpose of this 
survey was the identification of children who were using 
undesirable kinds of behavior. 

The assumption was that children who use maladjustive 
behavior are signalling the existence of frustrations which 
prevent their fulfilling their basic needs in a socially ap- 
proved manner. At the same time, it was recognized that the 
specific source of the frustration would not be revealed by 
the misbehavior. 
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The misbehavior of some children might be caused by 
frustrations in their home situations; the misbehavior of 
other children might be motivated by frustrations in their 
school life; and some misbehavior might be related to con- 
tinual frustration in community areas. But it was felt that 
the use of undesirable behavior could be interpreted as the 
child’s way of saying that something in his environment 
should be corrected fast or more serious misbehavior would 
be forthcoming. The survey sought evidence of two kinds 
of behavior: aggressive and withdrawn; and it drew on two 
sources of evidence: the child’s teacher and his classmates. 

Information from teachers was obtained by means of a 
behavior check-list. This check-list consisted of fifteen ag- 
gressive behavior symptoms from Schedule A of the Hag- 
gerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules and of 
seven withdrawn symptoms which had been added by Pro- 
fessor Carl Rogers* of Ohio State University. Each of the 
twenty-two behavior symptoms had been weighted accord- 
ing to its seriousness and its frequency of use by the child. 
The aggressive and withdrawn behavior scores were tabu- 
lated for the 5,299 children who were surveyed. Those 
children whose scores placed them in the most poorly ad- 
justed twenty per cent for either aggressive or withdrawn 
behavior were marked as behavior deviates. 

Similar behavior evidence was secured from the pupil’s 
classmates by means of a modification of a Guess Who 
Game which had been developed by Rogers. This device 
consisted of eight aggressive items, six withdrawn items, 
and eleven neutral items. Children named by three of their 
classmates were credited as using a given behavior trait. 
Those whose total scores placed them in the top twenty per 
cent for either aggressive or withdrawn behavior were 
marked as behavior deviates. 


* Rogers, Carl R. The criteria used in a study of mental health problems. 
Ed. Res. Bull. Ohio State Univ. XXI: 29-40; 69-79. 1942. 
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The behavior evidence from these four scales was sup- 
plemented by the teacher’s indication as to whether the child 
had been truant during the current year. And an indication 
of the child’s adjustment to the social structures of his 
classroom was obtained by asking each pupil to name three 
classmates whom he considered desirable as seatmates ; any 
child who was not named by anyone in the class was marked 
as a “Social Isolate.” 

These six devices were used to get evidence pertaining 
to the child’s behavioral adjustment. Children who deviated 
extremely on any of these devices were considered to be 
showing, through such deviation, indirect evidence of en- 
vironmental frustrations. 

An attempt was also made to get some direct evidence 
of frustration for each child in his school situation. On the 
basis of Roger’s finding that “the child who is most like his 
group is least likely to present mental-health problems,” 
four criteria were used to evaluate the child in relation to 
his class group: 


1. The child was considered a chronological deviate if his age dif- 
fered from the modal age of his classroom group by more than 
one year. 

2. A child was regarded as an intellectual deviate if his IQ was 
more than 15 points below or above the median for his own 
classroom. 

3. A child was regarded as a reading deviate if his reading grade 
was more than one year below or more than two years above 
the median of his classroom. 

4. A child was regarded as an arithmetic deviate if his achievement 
in arithmetic was more than one year below or more than two 
years above the median of his classroom. 


The complete survey battery was administered to all the 
grade three to eight children in the Spring of 1946. Five 
of the participating school systems were in cities with popu- 
lations ranging from 7,500 to 70,000. Two school systems 
were in villages of about 2,000. Three systems were central 
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schools serving suburban and rural areas. Data on the 
5,299 pupils were accumulated by their teachers for proc- 
essing and evaluation by the Youth Commission staff. 

The purpose of the survey was to estimate the degree to 
which delinquency could be predicted by such devices as 
were used. This meant that the survey findings could not be 
evaluated until a considerable number of the children sur- 
veyed had been brought to Children’s Court because of their 
delinquent behavior. Clearance of the 5,299 cases with the 
four Children’s Courts serving the ten school systems re- 
vealed that by the summer of 1949, three years after the 
survey, 114 children, or slightly more than two per cent, 
had been brought to court on delinquency petitions. 


THE 114 POST-SURVEY DELINQUENTS 


The first finding was that the delinquent group was dis- 
tributed along a scale as follows: 


Number of deviations 


on adjustment criteria 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 
No. of delinquents 12 28 37 21 12 3 1 
Per Cent 10.5 24.6 32:5 18.4 10.5 2.6 0.9 
Cumulative Per Cent 100.0 89.5 64.9 32.4 14.0 3.5 0.9 


This scale provided a gross estimate of what the relative 
maladjustment of each delinquent had been at the time of 
the survey. (Ideally, such a scale would be based on weight- 
ed scores but no satisfactory method for weighting the ef- 
fectiveness of separate criteria was available from the data 
at hand.) It seemed reasonable to assume that there was a 
relationship between the number of adjustment criteria se- 
lecting a child and the degree of the child’s maladjustment; 
that the one delinquent who had been selected by all six of 
the adjustment criteria was much more maladjusted than 
any of the twelve delinquents who had not been selected by 
any criterion. 

For purposes of further analysis, it was desirable to 
locate a critical point on this scale for dividing the delin- 
quents into two groups, adjusted and maladjusted. It was 
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decided to set this point so as to select the most poorly ad- 
justed sixty-five per cent of the group. This decision was 
based on the finding that over a five year period sixty-five 
per cent of the 2,212 delinquents studied at the New York 
State Training School for Boys (at Warwick) were classi- 
fied into the “Personality Category” because of their need 
for clinical treatment. 

As can be seen by reference to the scale, sixty-five per 
cent of the delinquents had been selected by two or more 
of the adjustment criteria. An important finding, to be dis- 
cussed in the next section, was that this selection of two- 
thirds of the delinquents as maladjusted involved the con- 
comitant selection of nearly one-third of all the children. 
In other words, this finding suggested that if we can find 
more effective ways of meeting the needs of three out of 
ten of our children we may be able to reduce legal delin- 
quency by sixty-five per cent. 

The difficulty of predicting legal delinquency is illustrated 
by truancy. There were 266 children who were reported by 
their teachers as being truants, but only 28 of these re- 
ported truants were brought to Court on delinquency peti- 
tions within the three-year period — and only eleven of the 
28 appeared because of truancy. This finding demonstrated 
that the survey method was useful in identifying these vio- 
lators of the Children’s Court Act but that it was of little 
value for predicting that a complaint would be filed in the 
Court. 

The 266 reported truants appeared to constitute a reason- 
able group of “unofficial” delinquents who should have been 
brought to Court. When this group was compared with the 
114 children who were brought to Court, no significant 
difference was found between percentages of deviation by 
any of the adjustment criteria. This finding 1s of extreme 
importance to any evaluation of the survey method for iden- 
tifying pre-delinquent children: in terms of maladjustment 
the legal delinquent can not be distinguished from the un- 
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official delinquent. The difference lies in the circumstances 
of apprehension and the filing of a delinquency petition — 
circumstances not amenable to prediction. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR DELINQUENT PREVENTION 


Sixty-five per cent of the 114 post-survey delinquents 
had been identified as “maladjusted” by the survey. This 
identification of two-thirds of the delinquents was accom- 
plished by screening one-third of the total sample of school 
children. In other words, a remedial program in the schools 
would have had to reach 1,337 “maladjusted” children in 
order to affect seventy-four legally pre-delinquent children. 
From the standpoint of preventing legal delinquency there 
were 1,264 children screened as vulnerable to delinquency 
who did not become delinquent (not, at least, within three 
years of the survey). 

This finding emerged, of course, from the fact that in 
many respects delinquents do not differ from other malad- 
justed children. Like other maladjusted children, delin- 
quents are using undesirable behavior in an attempt to solve 
personal problems which are related to frustrations of their 
basic needs. A survey intended to select legally pre-delin- 
quent children can not fail to select at the same time the 
unofficial delinquents and the various other kinds of mal- 
adjusted children. This is especially true for a gross survey 
device which is simple enough for use by school personnel. 

Viewing the findings reported here in the context of our 
considerable knowledge about delinquent behavior forces 
the conclusion that when we speak in terms of “delinquency 
prevention” we are cutting a segment from the larger prob- 
lem of preventing general maladjustment. We can not iso- 
late the pre-delinquents from the children who are insecure 
and unhappy but who will not violate the Children’s Court 
Act (or from those whose violations are undetected or un- 
punished ). 

The public has been aroused to the need for delinquency 
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prevention and this public interest and awareness has been 
utilized for the improvement of treatment and prevention 
facilities. A logical next step would seem to be education 
of the public to the need for improved facilities for the pro- 
motion of good mental health. 

In the meantime, while we direct our efforts to the re- 
stricted goal of delinquency prevention, we can take comfort 
in the fact that anything accomplished in the name of delin- 
quency reduction inevitably will redound to the benefit of 
all maladjusted children. For, as Dr. Sheldon’ so aptly puts 
it, “The criminologist and the psychiatrist are fishing in 
the same pond.” 


Mr. Clarke, chief psychologist on the staff of the New York State Youth 
Commission, goes this month to Teachers College, Columbia University, where 
he will be in charge of the Statistical Lab. Miss Gray, clinical psychologist on 
the Youth Commission staff, goes this month to Public School District # 1 of 
Westchester County, New York, where she will be school psychologist. 

1 Sheldon, Wm. H. Varieties of delinquent youth. Harper & Bros., N.Y. 
1950. 








ROCHESTER’S CO-ORDINATED SCHOOL SERVICES 
FOR DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


H. C. Seymour 


Rochester’s attempt to prevent juvenile delinquency dates 
back almost half a century. A person designated as a special 
education teacher was assigned in 1903. Psychologists were 
added in 1908. A school social worker (then called “visiting 
teacher” and now called “home and school counselor”) was 
first employed by the Board of Education in 1913. An at- 
tendance department was formed in 1924. Each of these 
moves was made in response to a recognized need for more 
intensive study and service than teachers and principals 
could provide. Each special service was established inde- 
pendently as the need became evident and at the time when 
school authorities could obtain the necessary community 
support. 

The co-ordination of these services, except in an informal 
manner, is a rather recent development. In 1938, Psycho- 
logical Services, Home and School Counseling Attendance 
and Child Accounting, and Vocational and Educational 
Counseling were grouped together under a Co-ordinator of 
Child Services. In 1942, Parent Education, Tests and Re- 
search, Special Education, and Speech Correction were 
added. This grouping of services was given the title of 
“Division of Guidance Services.” 

In 1946, impelled by concern with delinquency preven- 
tion, the City of Rochester and the State Youth Commis- 
sion entered a partnership to provide funds on a matching 
basis for the establishment of a full-time Child Guidance 
Clinic. This Clinic is located at the Board of Education and 
its cases originate in the school situation even though the 
study of them may extend into the community. (Another 
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Child Guidance Clinic, a member of the Council of Social 
Agencies, serves the needs of the community when the prob- 
lem arises in other than a school situation. There is no over- 
lapping of service.) 

Thus, nine departments constitute the Division of 
Guidance Services. The overall objective of the Division is 
to study and treat those pupils whose learning is limited by 
such atypical factors as emotional disturbance, physical 
handicap, mental limitation, etc., and to propose changes in 
school procedure and curriculum which will provide a more 
favorable environment in which each pupil can grow. Such 
a program requires co-ordinated action on three levels: 
first, among the departments of the Division; second, co- 
ordination of the Division with the schools; and third, 
co-ordination with the community. 

In order to effect co-ordination within this Division sev- 
eral procedures are followed. The heads of the departments 
meet fortnightly to discuss policies and problems. Here is 
laid the real basis for developing appropriate inter-relation- 
ships and inter-communication. If the problem is such that 
it does not concern the entire group, heads of the depart- 
ments concerned meet in special conference. For example, 
not all of the department heads are concerned with the oper- 
ation,of the Guidance Clinic. Consequently the staff of the 
clinic meet with the Co-ordinator, the head of the psycho- 
logical services, and the head of home and school counselors 
on a once-a-month basis to discuss policies, procedures, and 
problems. Frequently, staffs of two or more departments 
will meet together as a group to discuss a problem of mutual 
concern and to promote effective working relationships. 
The head of one department may be asked to address or con- 
fer with the staff of another department. The Psychiatrist 
in charge of the Clinic often conducts seminars for staff 
members of other departments. Very carefully kept records 
are maintained and examined so that each case is studied 
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in all its aspects. These are some of the ways in which inter- 
relationships are improved. 

Co-ordination, however, is more than a matter of central 
office staff co-ordination. It extends to all the schools and 
the personnel in them. The principal of the modern school 
cannot be expected to have been prepared in clinical psy- 
chology, school social work, or child guidance techniques, 
in addition to training in curriculum content and methods. 
~It is the task of the guidance service workers to help prin- 
cipals and teachers continue their learning in the mental 
hygiene area in order that a maximum number of children 
can be served. Frequent conferences of psychologists, home 
and school counselors on the one hand and principals and 
teachers on the other helps the principal and staff to refine 
the methods of referring special cases to the appropriate 
personnel worker. The Child Guidance Clinic often conducts 
case conferences in which clinic staff, the psychologist, home 
and school counselor, principal and teacher participate. Such 
conferences serve admirably as a means of strengthening 
service to pupils» A recent experiment of establishing re- 
ferral conferences in the schools at which principal, psychol- 
ogist, and social worker are present is a further move to 
co-ordinate the activities of personnel with widely varying 
skills in planning for maladjusted children. 

A good example of how special services serve the school 
is the case of the particularly difficult attendance problem. 
The principal having exhausted all efforts to solve the prob- 
lem at the school level makes out a referral blank. In the 
course of completing this blank he may discover action 
which he. might take. For example, this blank specifies 
“comments of Psychologists, Social Case Worker, and At- 
tendance.” It suggests the investigation of a health record, 
etc. It is a method of encouraging referral to special serv- 
ices before drastic action is taken. It is a means of seeking 
causes for the pupil’s action. When all the steps which the 
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principal considers necessary have been taken, he refers the 
case to the Attendance Department. The Attendance De- 
partment, after examination of the complete record, may 
consider it wise to refer the problem to the psychologist, 
home and school counselor, or ultimately to the Child 
Guidance Clinic or even to a community agency. If a prob- 
lem child is suspended from school the Central Office Ad- 
ministrator in charge of that unit invariably examines the 
child’s complete personnel record. The Division of Guidance 
thus contributes to the successful operation of the school 
through the co-ordinated service of specialists. 

Co-ordinated service is complicated. It requires a greater 
degree of training on the part of the participants than when 
each is independently operated. When the Child Guidance 
Clinic was first established some school personnel thought 
that fewer psychologists and home and school counselors 
would be required. Some principals and teachers believed 
that all they had to do was to “refer” the case and that a 
miraculous cure would be effected. These staff and person- 
nel workers failed to realize that the use of the clinic in- 
volved careful preparation of case material and participa- 
tion in some phase of the treatment. Principals and teachers 
under a program of co-ordinated special services must be 
willing to think co-operatively with specialized personnel_- 
and to assume a fair share of the responsibility for working 
out solutions to puzzling pupil problems. Co-ordinated serv- 
ice requires a higher order of understanding of how to use 
the various facilities and a willingness to share in the think- 
ing and in action to be taken. 

Co-ordination involves more than the school world. It 
means co-ordination with social agencies, courts, and other 
community organizations all with varying programs and 
points of view. A first prerequisite of a good working rela- 
tionship between schools and these agencies is the designa- 
tion of the particular department responsible for contacting 
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them. In Rochester, the Home and School Counseling Serv- 
ice is charged with the responsibility for all contacts with 
social agencies. The Attendance Department has a close re- 
lationship with the Children’s Court. Vocational and Edu- 
cational Counseling works with the Industrial Management 
Council and personnel men in industry. A very simple but 
effective device of encouraging co-ordination with these 
agencies is the creation of a directory in which school and 
social agency personnel are listed with names, telephone 
numbers, and areas of responsibility. This eliminates many 
wasteful moves. 

How the Division of Guidance co-ordinates its activities 
in behalf of a community agency is well illustrated by the 
policy in effect with respect to Children’s Court. A pupil is 
referred to the Children’s Court by an established procedure 
which requires that the school first use its specialized per- 
sonnel service in prevention at school level through referral 
to the parents, psychologists, home and school counselors, 
to the attendance worker, or to school court. If all these 
services fail, a case conference is called at a regularly sched- 
uled Thursday morning clinic attended by the heads of 
psychological services, home and school counseling, and 
attendance. If the case is one that is active with a social 
agency the agency case worker is invited to be present. If 
there is a question whether the case should be referred to 
Children’s Court, a representative of the Court case work 
staff is asked to attend. Not only have these clinics been in- 
strumental in co-ordinating the work of school and com- 
munity agencies but they have cut down materially on the 
number of cases referred to Children’s Court. 

The problem of preventing pupil maladjustment so as 
to neutralize potential delinquency is not an easy one. It will 
never be solved until the child’s environment can be changed 
at the right time and in the proper direction. Nevertheless, 
the school has an obligation to make its environment so 
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flexible, so essentially desirable, that the child finds in his 
school world an opportunity to be recognized and to feel 
secure. It is to this end that co-ordinated personnel work is 
dedicated. 


Dr. Seymour is Co-ordinator of the Division of Guidance Services of the 
Board of Education of Rochester, N. Y. 








THE NEED FOR EARLY DETECTION AND 
TREATMENT OF INDICATIONS OF 
DELINQUENCY 
Donald W. Cohen, M.D. 


In reviewing case histories of chronic adult delinquents, 
one fact which predominates is the early age at which these 
individuals manifested delinquent tendencies. Another fact 
common to most of them is the relative minor type of mis- 
conduct which introduced these individuals into their delin- 
quent careers. Consequently, it has been generally agreed 
that if the problem of adult delinquency and crime is to be 
attacked and its frequency curtailed to any appreciable de- 
gree, the time for attack is in its early stages. Even more 
important is the necessity to attack those varied forces 
which contribute to the development of delinquency in chil- 
dren. 

Many causes, factors, and situations exist in one’s envi- 
ronment to threaten the emotional development of the child. 
For example, the child who from its entrance into the world 
until early adolescence is made so dependent upon his par- 
ents that he immediately loses his feeling of security when 
this dependency is threatened, soon develops a marked in- 
ability to face reality and life’s difficulties on his own accord. 

It takes no great stretch of the imagination to realize that 
such an insecure child when faced with difficult school situa- 
tions will often resort to truancy or that, realizing his own 
inadequacies, he will indulge in hero worship of some other 
youngster, usually older, who displays the aggressive char- 
acteristics in which he himself is lacking. Through his hero 
worship, he readily becomes the obedient follower and tool 
of this more aggressive youngster and is easily led into the 
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commitment of antisocial acts. In becoming one of the gang, 
he often attempts to overcompensate for his inadequacies 
by committing delinquent acts so that he will be accepted by 
the group. In this way, he attempts to inflate his ego. 

The child who is pampered, overprotected at home, and 
accustomed from infancy to have all members of his im- 
mediate environment waiting on his needs, often develops 
later into an individual who demands everything for himself 
from everyone and offers nothing of himself to anyone. He 
develops into a selfish, egocentric, bigotted, cruel individual 
who later finds social adjustment a most difficult task when 
he finds that the world outside his family group will not 
submit to his wishes. Conflict between that individual and 
the world develops and continues throughout his life. Often, 
the type of solution that sort of individual seeks to this con- 
flict between his own selfish interests and society’s rejection 
of his selfishness takes the form of antisocial conduct in the 
most inacceptable form. Such an individual frequently feels 
that all the world is against him and he becomes resentful of 
everyone. His resentment too often manifests itself by a 
chronic antagonism of society’s conception of proper be- 
havior and he repeatedly commits overt acts. 

A child who is emotionally mature and emotionally secure 
seldom becomes a behavior problem. But any physical, social 
or economic factor which threatens security is prone to 
create mental conflict in an individual and too often such 
an individual seeks solution to his emotional and mental 
conflicts through delinquent acts. The physically handi- 
capped or physically inferior child; the frustrated, insecure, 
confused, underprivileged child; the over-indulged, egotist- 
ical, self-centered, domineering, overaggressive child; the 
undisciplined, uninhibited, unsupervised child; the child 
who is unable to compete with his associates because of 
mental or physical inferiority; the child of low economic 
status, the child from a broken home; the child whose par- 
ents are themselves delinquent and set poor examples by 
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exposing their children to delinquent behavior ; the child in 
a community where no recreational facilities exist for him 
to give outlet to his pent-up energies, these types of children 
too often seek solution of their mental and emotional diffi- 
culties by traveling the road of repeated delinquency. 

If we wish to promote the basic security of our children 
then immediately there looms up in the foreground the neces- 
sity for us to meet the responsibility of creating a society 
where these distressing and delinquency creating forces are 
removed or reduced to a minimum. 

Education is of prime importance. Education of parents 
and teachers in the basic principles of mental hygiene and in 
proper child care and training is necessary if parents and 
teachers are to create in the child’s home and school havens 
of security where the child may gradually develop his own 
inherent potentialities to their fullest degree and learn to 
face life and its difficult, complex realities. 

Our economic structure must be such that every child 
will have his physical needs met on a decent level, and where 
physical defects which can be corrected or modified will re- 
ceive the proper attention and care. Suitable housing and 
the elimination of slum areas is of paramount importance 
if children in the low economic strata are to feel secure 
emotionally. 

Recreational facilities must be made available in order 
that an opportunity for healthy, constructive play under su- 
pervision is afforded by our children. And, having provided 
proper recreation, we must find ways of seeing to it that 
the children who most need good recreation — the pre- 
delinquents and delinquents — are brought into the pro- 
gram. We need to explore the possibilities of incorporating 
some of the newer techniques, such as group therapy, in our 
recreation programs so as to make recreation more effective. 

Elimination from our communities of delinquency breed- 
ing centers such as the unregulated and unsupervised com- 
mercial poolroom and bowling alley and the unsavory news 
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store with its gambling devices and machines is most essen- 
tial as is the close observation of the child labor laws and 
regulations. It is not uncommon practice to find twelve to 
fourteen year old boys working until midnight or later as 
pinboys in bowling alleys. 

Children from homes where the parents are neglecting 
their care, training and supervision, and where efforts to 
improve the undesirable conditions have failed, should be re- 
moved from such parents and placed in suitable foster 
homes or child caring institutions in order that they may get 
the care and attention to which they are entitled. No single 
factor contributes more to the development of emotional 
and mental conflict in a child than continued parental neg- 
lect of his everyday physical and emotional needs. 

Furthermore, there should be made available to every 
community, child guidance and mental hygiene clinic re- 
sources to which both children and adults possessing serious 
emotional and mental difficulties can be referred for study 
and treatment. Through the early recognition of such emo- 
tional and mental conflicts and their consequent study and 
treatment, there frequently results a clearing up of these 
difficulties or at least a modification of them to such a degree 
that they no longer interfere with the social adjustment of 
these individuals. 

In summary, the prevention of juvenile delinquency is 
indeed a perplexing and difficult problem. Too many forces 
enter into the development of delinquent behavior for us to 
hope that any single cure-all or panacea will ever be found. 
We do have a fair understanding today of the factors un- 
derlying the development of juvenile delinquency. Recent 
research has shown that attacking one or only a few of these 
factors results in sure failure. Instead, we must put forth 
all our energies, utilizing all our knowledge of the subject, 
and attack on all fronts. 


Dr. Cohen is Chief Child Guidance Psychiatrist in the New York State 
Department of Mental Hygiene. 








PSYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF DELINQUENCY 
David Abrahamsen, M.D. 


The three most difficult tasks which we have to face in 
life are teaching, healing and governing. All three are con- 
cerns of the psychiatrist who educates for the purpose of 
preventing emotional breakdown, heals the psychic wounds 
of the emotionally disturbed and slowly leads the stricken 
individual through self-understanding to self-government. 
Before any of these difficult tasks can be undertaken the 
nature of the disease must be known. 

Delinquency is not so much an infectious disease as it is 
one of deficiency. Just as we can not tell why one person 
chooses to work with his hands while another uses his men- 
tal capacities, so we have trouble ascertaining why one in- 
dividual becomes psychotic, neurotic or has symptoms of a 
psychosomatic disorder while another individual commits a 
crime. We only know that in most instances it can be dem- 
onstrated that intense emotions, very often on an uncon- 
scious basis, underlie all four of these disturbances. Crimes 
seem to result when unconscious emotions are hidden for too 
long a period of time. 

A.criminal is an individual who possesses certain traits 
which are criminal in nature. But the majority of people 
possess the same traits. The difference lies in the fact that 
most people have a strong resistance to their primitive im- 
pulses and are able to keep in line with the law. For an 
understanding of any offender’s behavior we must consider 
six factors: (1).constitution, (2) predisposition, (3) emo- 
tional elements, (4) precipitating events, (5) physical fac- 
tors or handicaps and (6) traumatic factors. It is worth- 
while noting that not all of these factors have to operate. 
One or two may be sufficient. In addition to these factors 
time and the situation itself are also determining influences. 
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At the time the offense is committed the resistance against 
criminal activities is overcome. 

The criminal’s behavior is closely related to his childhood 
experiences. I examine the offender’s past for evidence of 
what I call “childhood emotional deprivation.” Emotional 
deprivation, with its subsequent feelings of frustration and 
consequent aggressive reaction, if continued over a long 
enough period of time, may lead to anti-social behavior as 
a means of satisfying ego demands. I think that what deter- 
mines the development of a neurosis instead of criminal 
behavior is whether or not the child, at the time he was suf- 
fering emotional deprivation, was able to develop at least 
sufficient super-ego. This development of course depends on 
whether the child can identify with his parents, with author- 
ity and with the law. But these childhood experiences per se 
cannot in themselves mold a criminal career. Dormant 
criminal tendencies manifest themselves when the individual 
comes face to face with a situation which he cannot cope 
with. 

Other things being equal we unconsciously accept the 
standards of our society. Since there are from four to five 
thousand different socities in today’s world, we can see that 
crime may be defined as a problem of relativity. Unless this 
concept is taken into consideration, criminal behavior will 
be misunderstood. It should be noted that in reality criminal 
behavior is human behavior. Conflict emerges in the individ- 
ual who is baffled by the demands of society in relation to 
his own problems. A neurotic conflict and a conflict leading 
to crime differ only in the manner with which the individual 
handles his problem. The overt difference in the criminal’s 
behavior is outward aggression to the point where he may 
be locked up, whereas a man with a mental illness turns his 
hostilities inward and locks himself up. 

A neurosis or psychosis occurs when repression or sup- 
pression has not been successfully mastered. We know that 
too much suppression and repression is a great danger to 
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sound life in general, and especially to family life — and 
that it leads eventually to war. Since a criminal acts out his 
aggressions one can say that the criminal is behaving nor- 
mally inasmuch as he is ridding himself of emotional tension 
by giving vent to his feelings. However, the fact that a 
criminal is in conflict with himself and society is shown by 
his constant repetition of his crimes. As he tries to liberate 
himself from his emotions it only shows that there is an ac- 
cumulation of them within him that is seeking release. 
There are both similarities and differences between the neu- 
rotic and the criminal which need to be understood. 

Let us look first at the differences: (1) The neurotic per- 
son has the conflict within himself while the criminal turns 
against society and thereby injures a second or third person. 
(2) In the neurotic person, the conflict, which is possibly 
related to the sexual drive or to the drive for self-preserva- 
tion, is overwhelming. In the criminal it is more of a basic 
drive of sexual aggression and self-preservation. (3) In the 
neurotic person the super-ego is strongly developed, as seen 
particularly in obsessive-compulsive neurosis. Against this 
super-ego is the id. In contrast to this, we see that in offend- 
ers the development of the inhibitions — that is, of the ego 
and super-ego — has failed. The ego and super-ego are very 
small or hollow in contrast to the overwhelming impulses re- 
sulting from the id. It is thus we speak of the poorly devel- 
oped character of the criminal because the character is asso- 
ciated with the ego and the super-ego. 

Now let us look at some similarities between neurosis and 
crime: (1) Both the neurotic and the criminal have a con- 
flict. (2) The attitude and actions of the neurotic person 
have very often only symbolic meaning, as is true for the 
criminal. (3) In both neurotic and criminal behavior there 
is an irrational emotional attitude. This is always present in 
the neurotic and is very often present in criminal behavior. 
(4) In both there is a drive which is either fixated or 
regressed. 
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With this introduction we can now turn to examine the 
criminal. In accordance with the findings of medical science, 
we can distinguish six groups of offenders: (1) Accidental 
or situational. (2) Persons suffering from a psychosis 
where a crime is not recognized by the offender and may be 
completely at variance with his usual behavior. (3) Persons 
committing crimes such as kleptomania and arson who come 
most closely to being neurotic in that their criminal behavior 
seems to have emerged from a neurotic conflict. The com- 
pulsive stealing or fire-setting is as closely related to the 
personality make-up as is the phobia of a neurotic. The 
difference is one of degree. The neurotic person finds himself 
to be so disturbed by his symptoms that he realizes he needs 
help while the kleptomaniac or arsonist does not seek help 
and gets treatment only as a result of his involvement with 
external law. (4) A large group of offenders suffers from 
unconscious guilt-feelings. They are seemingly neurotic and 
provoke the punishment which they need and expect. Al- 
though the punishment is meted out for the immediate 
offense, this type of offender interprets the punishment in 
terms of previously committed sins—usually sins in the area 
of sex. (5) Another group suffers from character disturb- 
ances without showing neurotic symptoms. But the actions 
and behavior of this group are substitutes for neurotic 
symptoms: irrational behavior, pathological lying, swin- 
dling, marriage wrecking, etc. (6) Finally, there is the 
genuine psychopath who is asocial and immoral, who has no 
anxiety or guilt-feeling, who is exceedingly egocentric, im- 
pulsive and infantile and who can not form any real rela- 
tionship with others. 

One important phenomenon needs emphasis: An offender 
may be a person suffering from a mental disturbance and a 
mentally disturbed person may be said to be a criminal. 
Intrinsically or psychiatrically they are practically inter- 
changeable. Crime and mental illness both have multiple 
causes: predisposition, personality make-up, restrictive in- 
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fluences in childhood, loss of love and prestige. With both, 
a sudden temptation which is directly related to previous 
emotion, now unconscious, may bring about the actual crime 
or actual break from reality in severe mental illness. 

All our scientific findings, with all we have learned of 
human behavior, must be applied to the problem of crime 
prevention. Psychopathy of offenders should be taught to 
students of law and to judges, district attorneys and mem- 
bers of the judiciary profession. Instead of generalized deal- 
ing with offenders our newly developed scientific conception 
requires individual treatment. It must be stressed that we 
will have to have prisons, particularly for those who are 
dangerous and a threat to society — for people who because 
of their fixed personality make-up cannot be changed. Psy- 
chiatry can not cure everyone, just as medicine cannot yet 
cure all diseases. Perhaps twenty-five per cent of our offend- 
ers need to be isolated in prison for the protection of society. 

But our present knowledge indicates that rehabilitation of 
seventy-five per cent of offenders is a possibility. For this 
majority education of the offender and of the persons deal- 
ing with the offender is important. The offender needs psy- 
chiatric treatment and education regarding the aims both 
of society and of himself. Perhaps the greatest possibility 
for really reducing delinquency and crime lies in bringing 
about a change in attitude on the part of society toward 
criminal behavior and the offender. 


Dr. Abrahamsen is Director of the Research Project of the Psychiatric 
Institute and Hospital, New York City. 

















GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY IN DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION 
S. R. Slavson 


A group of ten year old boys and girls discussed stealing. 
The problem reached a culmination when they had seen one 
of their number attempting to steal from a store and he 
was nearly caught. They came with their difficulty to the 
therapist in whom they had full faith and whom they knew 
could help them. Although only one of their number was 
accused, it transpired during the discussion that all the 
children had stolen at one time or another. Some continued 
the practice on an occasional basis, others had given it up. 
When the therapist asked why they stole, a number of an- 
swers were put forward. One of the children said that she 
stole because she wanted things which she could not other- 
wise have, but the majority said they stole because they were 
angry with their parents and wanted to punish them. With 
the help of the therapist the effectiveness of this retaliatory 
behavior was further explored by the children. No definite 
conclusions had been reached, but some weeks later the boy 
who was first brought before the group as the culprit con- 
fided to the therapist that he no longer stole. When the ther- 
apist asked: “Is it because we talked about it?” one of the 
little girls who was within earshot of this conversation 
(though it was carried on in an almost whispering tone) 
said: “We have not only talked about it, but we have 
thought about it.”” Perhaps the above is one of the keys to 
the use of group psychotherapy in the prevention of delin- 
quency. 

Too many children and adolescents bear the burdens of 
emotional stress in helpless loneliness. The tensions created 
by resentment and often justifiable hostility, and the natural 
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need for retaliation and revenge, often prove too much for 
an individual to bear. Sharing with others who are simi- 
larly situated lightens the psychological burden, decreases 
tensions, and strengthens each to bear up under outer pres- 
sures and inner stress. It is not always therapy that we 
achieve by these means. 

Therapy, as we understand, is a fundamental re-organ- 
ization of the psychic forces in the personality, resulting in 
a greater harmony between impulse and act. This cannot 
always be achieved through the group process, nor is it 
necessary for the purpose we have in mind. Of great value 
is the strength that each induces in the other and the com- 
fort that sharing yields. These relax the individual making 
it unnecessary for him to act out his conflicts and vengeful 
feelings. Young children, whose personalities are still in the 
process of formation and whose feelings and thoughts still 
yield to outside influences may permanently improve as a 
result of interpersonal and group experiences. With appro- 
priate help from the therapist, teachers and parents, chil- 
dren change much more readily than do adults and even 
adolescents. 

To adolescents particularly, group belonging and sharing 
of feelings is of utmost importance. The need to belong 
(what we designate as social hunger) is a primary and in- 
stinctive craving in the individual. Especially is it valuable 
to be part of a group where one’s deepest feelings can be 
revealed without fear of punishment or criticism, where 
acts and attitudes are accepted and understood by an under- 
standing and sympathetic adult. 

I have suggested elsewhere’ that delinquency is not a 
unitary and definitive concept. It is my belief that the term 
has only legal and moral meaning. Psychologically it would 
be difficult to prove that there is such a thing as a “delin- 
quent personality.” Persons in various categories and with 
various types of problems commit delinquent acts but in 
each case the act serves different needs in different individ- 
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uals depending upon his nuclear problem. Anti-social acts 
may express hostile, retaliatory feelings against society as 
a displacement of hostile and aggressive feelings toward 
parents and other persons in the family or school. Strong 
inner conflicts which an individual is unable to bear with 
equanimity may be acted out as a resolution of that con- 
flict and the neurotic need for punishment because of strong 
guilt feelings resulting from prohibited wishes or past acts 
may also result in “delinquent” behavior. The unconscious 
seeks to purge itself of the burden of guilt by provoking 
punishment. Grandiosity of a delinquent nature is frequent- 
ly a way through which a youngster, whose feelings of self- 
esteem and power had been undermined in the home and 
school, builds up his self-esteem. For the weak such acts 
serve to countermand feelings of weakness and inadequacy. 

Sex delinquency in boys may have very deep significance 
in their psychic organization. But it may be also a result of 
misguided overstimulation in the family and outside. A girl 
deprived emotionally, rejected in her home, where the found- 
ations of strength and power should be laid, becomes delin- 
quent because of her need for affection and love. The very 
fact that she is accepted by someone, even on such basis, fills 
a void in her emotional life. 

Such feelings of weakness, inadequacy and hostility are 
brought to the surface in group discussions. The intro- 
spective preoccupations, fears, anxiety and tensions are dis- 
sipated in the group. Belonging to a group also reduces guilt 
and strengthens inner resources for dealing with difficulties 
and anxieties. An individual “‘acts out” when he is unable to 
deal with impulses and drives intelligently and understand- 
ingly. Acting out is a symptom of a weak ego organization, 
whose function is to properly control impulses and tensions. 
Group belonging and sharing changes the individual’s con- 
cept of himself or self-image so that he sees himself in a 
less lugubrious light and a happier more constructive 
outlook results. 
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Group psychotherapy for delinquency prevention can be 
employed in several forms. Activity group therapy, by means 
of free acting out in the presence of other children and 
an accepting, permissive adult, helps in all the directions 
enumerated. It resolves inner tensions, meets affectional 
cravings, yields feelings of acceptance and self-worth, sup- 
plies a field for testing out growing powers and a place for 
learning to relate to others with all that it involves. As a re- 
sult of this experience the child accepts himself with less guilt 
and tension and when this occurs he can better accept others 
and give up his destructive impulses for the relationships 
that accrue as a result. The therapist, who is permissive, 
tolerant, and accepting gives the child a new concept and 
feeling concerning adults and, therefore, the adult world. 
The latter becomes a less hostile, less punitive, less frighten- 
ing place, populated by “enemies” whom one has to fight 
in self-defense. Improvement in children and their more 
acceptable behavior diminishes the punitive and rejecting 
attitudes of the adults around them and the vicious circle is 
thus broken. We have found that parents, siblings, and 
teachers have all modified their treatment of children be- 
cause of the latter’s improvement. This more constructive 
attitude of adults helps the potential delinquent to fit better in 
his total social environment. It must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that this method is applicable only to children between 
the ages of seven and twelve and membership in these 
groups must be carefully selected and properly grouped.’ 

Because of the brevity of this paper it is not possible to 
present supportive case material to show how activity group 
therapy has helped prevent delinquent trends in pre-adoles- 
cent children. It will be necessary to refer the reader to some 
case material already published. Among these are Ray 
Rosen, a white girl of 14 who was going out with neighbor- 
hood Puerto Rican and colored adult men and boys older 
than herself. Another girl, Tess, who planned to run away 
from home, brought her problem to the other members of 
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the group to settle her dilemna. Another such case was John 
Sloan, referred for treatment by the Crime Prevention Bu- 
reau of the Police Department, who since the age of nine 
participated with a gang of older boys in purloining goods 
from freight terminals and local markets. 

The case of Paul Schwartz is also interesting in this con- 
nection. The particular difficulty he presented was his in- 
tensely disturbing behavior in any group whether at school 
or outside. When he entered a room in the middle of a meet- 
ing or a class he would disrupt all of the proceedings and 
put the group into a turmoil.’ 

In the analytic group psychotherapy technique no arts 
and crafts materials are used. The entire treatment process 
is carried on through free associative conversation among 
the members of the group in which they help each other 
bring out their repressed feelings and early traumatic ex- 
periences. The release gained from such group interviews, 
the insight attained, and the transference relationships es- 
tablished among the group members with each other and 
with the therapist, produce a general improvement in the 
participants. The technique stems from individual psycho- . 
therapy of the psychoanalytic type. This technique has been 
described in a rich literature and is modified by various psy- 
chotherapists to suit their own particular predilections and 
convictions. The present writer has recently published a 
book on this type of therapy.* The reader’s attention is par- 
ticularly called to those parts of this volume where ado- 
lescent girls discuss techniques of dealing with their sexual 
drives and help each other in understanding this baffling 
conflict characteristic of that age. Discussions of young 
girls who seek the guidance and advice of the group in rela- 
tion to their desires to run away from heme or quit school 
also appear in the book. Special attention is called to Chap- 
ter X{II in which analytic group psychotherapy in an insti- 
tution for “delinquent” girls is presented with a transcript 
of a group interview. Here we have clearly illustrated how 
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young people baffled by their conflicting impulses and their 
inability to bear the pressures of an unfriendly adult envi- 
ronment strengthen one another in dealing with their prob- 
lems in a socially acceptable manner. In this, of course, 
therapist plays an important role. 

Among the modifications of analytic group psychotherapy 
recently employed is one by Lloyd W. McCorkle which he 
describes as “guided group interaction.”* McCorkle had 
employed this technique with adult prisoners, but it would 
seem to be one that should be tried out at the point of early 
manifestations of delinquency with adolescents and young 
adults. Guided group interaction is also based on free dis- 
cussion, by groups, of material derived from the members’ 
pre-institutional and institutional experiences. The talks are 
carried on in an easy, informal and permissive atmosphere. 
The function of the leader is to encourage the members by 
his attitude of acceptance to verbalize their resentment and 
bring to the surface feelings that they otherwise tend to 
conceal from others, and sometimes even from themselves. 
It is understandable that when one becomes aware of rea- 
sons for his unsocial behavior and sees it in the light of 
more mature understanding, he would not need to continue 
in his retaliatory or self-destructive paths that he had 
adopted for himself. The authors of the paper make some- 
what more modest claims for their technique which is as fol- 
lows: “(1) Making people — personnel as well as inmates 
— aware of one another as personalities; (2) Reducing 
tensions, although initially the introduction of the program 
may increase tension; (3) Bringing greater insight on the 
part of some of the inmates, as measured by psychiatric 
and psychological examinations; (4) Opening channels of 
communication between the ‘world of inmates and the world 
of administrators’ (The number of ‘gripes’ about the insti- 
tution and its personnel decreased); and (5) Providing 
meaningful social experiences for a greater number of 
inmates,” 
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| sHowever, group psychotherapy, or any of its derivatives, 

cannot possibly be a total cure or preventive of delinquent 
behavior. Some individuals are so deeply disturbed and psy- 
s:{plogically malformed that such techniques cannot recon- 
struct their deep-rooted destructive drives. Chief among 
those who are unsuitable for group psychotherapy are the 
much debated and little understood “psychopathic personali- 
ties.” This subject I have discussed in a chapter entitled 
“Counter-Indications for Patients with Psychopathic Per- 
sonalities” in The Practice of Group Therapy.* However, 
within certain limits, and these limits will probably be wid- 
ened in the future, group psychotherapy and its various de- 
rivative techniques will become a very important method in 
the prevention of delinquent behavior and in curing it in 
early and incipient states. It is particularly suitable as a 
prophylactic measure. — 


1Slavson, S. R., “Elementary Approach to the Understanding and Treat- 
ment of Delinquency,” The Nervous Child, October 1947; “Milieu and Group 
Treatment for Delinquents,” Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, 1948. 

2For further elaboration of this technique see the present author’s “An In- 
troduction to Group Therapy,” The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1943; 
“The Practice of Group Therapy,” International Universities Press, New 
York, 1947; and a number of articles listed in “Bibliography on Group Psycho- 
therapy” published by the American Group Therapy Association, New York, 
1950. 

8 For further material on the above cases refer to “An Introduction to Group 
Therapy,” loc. cit., Chapter VIII. 

#Slavson, S. R., “Analytic Group Psychotherapy,” Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1950. 

5 Bixby, F. Lovell, and Lloyd W. McCorkle, “Applying the Principles of 
Group Therapy in Correctional Institutions,” Federal Probation, March 1950, 
p. 36-40. 

* Slavson, S. R., “The Practice of Group Therapy,” loc. cit., Chapter V. 

Mr. Slavson is Director of Group Therapy, Jewish Board of Guardians, 
New York City. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Science Research Methods, by Wilson Gee. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 389 pages, 1950. 


In this concise, yet comprehensive treatment, Professor Gee has 
performed a real service for research in social science. Especially has 
he provided a helpful orientation for the graduate student who for 
the first time faces a research project. 

Especially noteworthy is the careful consideration in the first three 
chapters of the nature of social science materials and the relation to 
other fields of knowledge. The reader is given a careful analysis of 
the research field before he is shown the various methods of doing 
research in that field. 

The meaning of research itself is explored in terms of the defini- 
tions of research stressed by various authorities. The author himself 
does not attempt to add to the long list of definitions, except to stress 
his point of view that it is more a search than a research and that 
“contrary to Webster’s definition it does not always have ‘for its aim 
the revision of accepted conclusions, in the light of newly discovered 
facts,’ but represents an attack upon relatively or entirely new or 
unexplored fields.” 

Science and scientific method are likewise analyzed in terms of 
pertinent topics, such as: The Meaning of Science, Are the Social 
Studies Scientific?, The Essentials of Scientific Method, and Scienti- 
fic Methods in Social Science. 

Separate chapters are devoted to several approaches to social 
science research: The Logical Methods, The Case Method, The 
Statistical Method, The Historical Method, The Survey Method, and 
The Experimental Method. He adds a brief but interesting chapter 
on Social Science Research Organization. 

In this last chapter, after explaining the relative values of coopera- 
tive and individual research, the author concludes that very few of 
the efforts to develop cross fertilization among the social science 
disciplines in a combined attack on problems have been successful. 
He goes even further and says: 

“It is quite likely that the great bulk of research in the social 
sciences, just as in the older natural sciences at the present time, will 
continue to be individual research; and it would seem just as well 
that it should be. Two factors predominantly will determine this. One 
is the fact that there is a large amount of individualism among social 
scientists, and that they prefer to work alone on their problems of 
research, feeling that in this manner they can do their best work. 
Another is the fact that cooperative research is very expensive, and 
with available funds for research no preponderance of this type of 
effort is likely.” 

Some of us would disagree sharply with part of the above quoted 
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statements of Professor Gee. His analysis of the stress on individual- 
ism in Social science research may have much foundation in fact, but 
his bland agreement that “it would seem just as well that it should 
be” seems challenged by the needs of our time. It would seem to some 
of us that in an age calling for increased cooperation as a way of life, 
as indeed a means of survival, the social scientist, of all people, should 
cultivate an appetite for and skill in cooperative effort. And further, 
there is no reason to make the defeatist assumption that sources of 
funds cannot be tapped if those in control of those funds were sub- 
jected to a cooperative stress upon facts documenting the needs for 
social science research to be brought abreast of the research advances 
in the natural and physical sciences. 

The book, the materials of which have been used in Professor Gee’s 
classes in research at the University of Virginia, is well documented. 
Indeed it is almost heavy with extended quotations from various 
authorities in support of the points stressed by the author. This use 
of extended quotations, however, is done advisedly and is explained 
by the author in his Preface as follows: “It is impossible for one per- 
son to speak with authority on so wide a range of intellectual concern 
as this book represents. Most of the value which this volume has re- 
sides in the selection and organization of authoritative, pertinent and 
provocative materials. 

Though some readers might consider the style somewhat heavy, it 
is clear and uninvolved. The addition at the end of each chapter of 
suggested readings helpfully classified is another feature of the book. 
Though useful as a text in college classes in research, the book should 
have a preferred place on the shelf of the graduate student in social 
science as a ready individual reference. 

M. A. F. RITCHIE 


With Focus on Human Relations, A Story of an Eighth 
Grade; Hilda Taba and Deborah Elkins; American Council 
on Education: 1950. 


This report of a three year experiment with learning processes in 
an eighth grade shows that factual knowledge can be combined with 
emotional learnings. With the assistance of the staff of Intergroup 
Education in Cooperating Schools, Miss Elkins was able to “develop 
an integrated program on problems of human relations” within her 
social studies, literature, and guidance classes. 

Sociometric choices made by the class set the program in motion. 
Individual interviews with the children and their parents revealed the 
lack of family unity and the child’s great need for affection and a 
feeling of security within the family group as well as in sibling and 
peer relationships. Through the use of skillful techniques Miss Elkins 
was able to assist her pupils to recognize and understand their own 
and others’ problems and actions. New democratic teaching pro- 
cedures replaced the traditional methods of presenting American his- 
tory and literature to a class, and resuked in greater interest and 
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increased learning achievement because the children were enjoying 
their work. 

The story of this experiment is told informally but in detail with 
successes and failures both discussed. The book is filled with quota- 
tions from the children’s discussions, themes, and individual inter- 
views with their teacher. 

This book can be recommended to both teachers and curriculum 
makers as a practical guide in methods of teaching children how to 
live with themselves as well as with other people. 

To complete the usability of this book there is a detailed bibliog- 
raphy of the materials used during the three year program. 

Charlotte J. Stein 


Women in Marital Conflict, by Florence Hollis, Family 
Service Assoc. of America—122 East 22nd Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 1949, 236 pages. Reviewed by: Frances H. 
Scherz. 


Miss Hollis has made a valuable contribution to the study of marital 
problems. The book is intended primarily for social workers and 
others who are engaged in marital counseling and should also be very 
useful for teaching purposes in advanced curricula in sociology de- 
partments. Miss Hollis presents pertinent and interesting case ma- 
terial which is used to illustrate and analyze such concepts as ex- 
cessive dependence, the need to suffer, the rejection of femininity, 
differences in cultural background, etc. Case material is also used for 
diagnosis and treatment. Orientation to both diagnosis and treatment 
is psycho analytic, translated into concepts and terminology that are 
in current use by marriage counsellors. There is an excellent bibliog- 
raphy. This book should reach a wide audience. 

Frances H. Scherz 


Habitat, Economy and Society, C. Daryll Forde. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Seventh edition 1949. 500 pages 


with maps and illustrations. 


Of the several approaches to the study of primitive society, prob- 
ably economic analysis has been with us the longest. Certainly, it has 
suffered most at the hands of critics. Nevertheless, such an analysis 
when adequately prepared is valuable and fundamental. Forde’s 
Habitat, Economy and Society is such an analysis. It presents a thor- 
oughgoing economic and geographical study of more than twenty-five 
primitive groups. While avoiding the misconceptions latent in such 
a classification, Forde examines the societies according to their major 
economic characteristics — food gatherers, cultivators and pastoral 
nomads. The purpose of this is to show “the complex relations be- 
tween human habitat and the manifold technical and social devices 
developed for its exploitation.” From the Yukaghir of the Siberian 
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tundra to the Cochin on the coast of India, and from the Kwakiutl in 
British Columbia to the Ruwala Badawin of Arabia, Forde’s book 
serves as a comprehensive introduction to ethnology. 

John Herder 


Great Expressions of Human Rights, edited by R. M. Mac- 
Iver, New York: Harper & Brothers. 1950. 321 pages. 


Another in the series published by the Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies, this book presents fourteen documents which the 
editor considers “the major landmarks in the history of man’s strug- 
gle to assert his claim to rights,” and critical essays about them. In- 
cluded are selections from the Bible, Confucius, English Common 
Law, American and French Constitutions and Lincoln’s Inaugural 
Addresses. Among the contributors are Norman Thomas, Roger N. 
Balwin, and John A. Krout. In “The National Law,” John Courtney 
Murray issues a penetrating challenge to the philosophic foundations 
ot today’s “social engineers,” and Elmer Rice reveals in “The Su- 
preme Freedom” the threat to American freedom of expression being 
made by organized minorities. The reader may find these discussions 
thought-provoking. In any event, Great Expressions offers a welcome 


opportunity to re-read these significant documents. 
John Herder 


Male and Female, by Margaret Mead, New York: William 
Morrow & Company, Publishers, 1949, 477 Pages. 


Male and Female is an attempt on the part of Dr. Mead to bring 
to bear the vast experience of her studies of the south sea island 
groups in an analysis of sex patterns of our society. In her inimitable 
way, she spells out the role which culture plays in developing ex- 
pectancy in sex behavior among peoples. The problems of boy-girl 
relationships in America are brought into sharp focus by her analysis. 

Particularly helpful is the discussion relating to petting, where the 
girl must be the conscience of both parties, and the boy is expected to 
go as far as he is allowed. One has some feeling that Dr. Mead is 
“carrying the torch” in her treatment of the way in which women 
are expected to compete for status on the same basis as men up to the 
point of child rearing, then abdicate the challenge of competition and 
“pick up” the role of a good mother. Altogether the book makes a 
valuable edition to our understanding of sex as a phenomenon of our 


culture. 
Dan W. Dodson 


The Influence of the Group on the Judgments of Children, 
An Experimental Investigation, Ruth W. Berenda, Kings 
Crown Press Columbia University, New York, 1950. 


Early explorations in the field of social psychology were concerned 
with the discovery of “laws” by which the group controls the actions 
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of its members, and individuals within the group react to one another. 
These investigations, however, resulting as they did in confirmation | 
of the thesis that man is a helpless victim of the suggestions of his | 
fellow are criticized by Dr. Berenda for relying upon experimental 
situations that “by their very nature excluded the possibility of intel- | 
ligent behavior on the part of the individual.” 

She says “The experiments on ‘prestige,’ ‘propaganda,’ and ‘sug- | 
gestion’ have, for the most part, confined themselves to a quantitative | 
demonstration of these phenomena in social life. In their quest for 
‘average’ situations, psychologists excluded individual variations, thus 
leaving untouched the decisive factor in group dynamics—namely, | 
the position of the individual in the actual, concrete, total situation.” | 

Dr. Berenda, and her immediate predecessors, Asch, Duncker, and 
Marinho, have attempted to avoid this limitation. In a series of | 
thoughtfully planned and carefully executed experiments, she places — 
individual children and groups of children between the ages of seven 
and thirteen in concrete situations where their judgments of the 
length of lines in comparison with a given standard might be in con- 
tradiction to those of a majority of their classmates or teacher; or 
where they might choose “to follow” the judgments of these others / 
which were arranged to be sometimes right and sometimes wrong. 

Interesting conclusions were drawn both from the quantitative re- 
sults, which indicated the degree of “following” in various situations 
and by the younger and older children; and from the qualitative | 
results, which included such non-verbal reactions to the test situa- 
tion as perplexity and discomfort, and individual and group explana- 
tions of the reasons for “following” or maintaining independence of — 
judgment. 

Very enlightening was the fact that the individual child tended to 
be affected by the opinion of his classmates much more strongly than | 
by that of his teacher. Groupness appeared to be more powerful than — 
prestige. More of the younger children tended to ”follow” than the | 
older ones. When the situation was clearly structured, as when the 
lines to be compared were obviously different, there was less tendency | 
to “follow” than in more ambiguous situations. . 

Two significant assumptions might be drawn from the very evident 
disturbance of the children when youngsters they knew to be “smart,” | 
or when numbers of their classmates gave clearly wrong answers. 
They were uncomfortable if they rejected the suggestion and gave the | 
right answer, not liking to be at odds with the group, but feeling bet- 
ter than when they repeated answers that the majority gave at the | 
same time feeling them to be wrong. One assumption is that there © 
appears to be a desire for autonomy which, under some conditions, — 
stands up against social pressure. The other indicates a deep-felt need 
for knowing what is true, for understanding the world about one. 

Miriam A. Hayden 








